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p vpn ITTVR SUMMARY 



This document summarizes the results of a working meeting held in 
December 5-6, 1994 to provide guidance to staff at the Nationid Center for 
(NCES) on inclusion guidelines and accommodations for limited English proficient (LEP) 
students in the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

rz.,iH.ltn« for the Inclnsion of LEP students in NAEP. fleldtests, research, a nd 
developinent work 

Conference participants emphasized the importance of developing a set of guidelines for 
determining how to include students in NAEP. These would be responsive to several pressing 
concerns- maximizing the number of LEP students who can be validly assessed, miminizing 
number of alternative testing procedures, and keeping the decision flow simple, consistent and 
realistic within the NAEP context. Criteria must be developed to determine the best match 
between the particular characteristics of LEP students and the particular form of assessment - an 
unmodified English version, a native language version, an unmodified English 
support, a modified English version, or one of a number of alternative assessment modes. 

Participants believed that only those LEP students proficient in English to 

meaningfully participate in NAEP should be given the unmodified version ot Cuter a 

to participate in this version of NAEP should be based on English literacy levds, 
Ither than yearl in English-only instruction or other background characteristics. This is because 
years in English-only instruction may not accurately predict English proficiency given he 
Lmendous^variations in the home and school backgrounds among language minority students^ 
Those LEP students who are unable to take the standard English assessment should take native 
Unguage if they are available and if they command the requisite levels of native 

Sale S racy. The remainder ot student would be assessed usmg less couvenl.onal means, 
such as adaptations of English assessments or of assessment procedures. 

Mndificationi in NAEP to it more inclusive of LEP students 

Possible modifications in NAEP to make it more inclusive of LEP students include 
developing native language versions, use of the standard English version with various types of 
support, and modifications of the standard English version. 

It is important to consider the fact that approximately 73 percent of LEP students come 
from Spanish language backgrounds. For students from Spanish language backgrounds, it is 
SsL to t elop Spanish language versions ot NAEP for use with the subset of this group with 
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literacy skills in their native language. However, even in the development of a Spanish version of 
NAEP, caution is suggested by the literature on translation, including the importance of selecting 
appropriate translators, identifying the appropriate language for the target version of the test 
(given differences among Spanish spoken in different countries), identifying and minimizing 
cultural differences, and finding words and phrases in Spanish equivalent to those in English. 

Native language assessment for students whose first language is not Spanish may not be a 
realistic option since native language assessments for these students may not be available in the 
foreseeable future given the small overall percentages of students from these language groups. 
Furthermore, it may be difficult for NCES to obtain a sufficient sample size under current sample 
designs to allow reporting test scores for each of these language groups. 

Assessments in English are difficult for LEP students because they test both content 
concepts and language ability, particularly reading comprehension and writing. Decreasing 
English language load may make English language assessments more appropriate for LEP 
students. Alternative strategies may be divided into those that involve actual modifications of the 
items and instructions (simplifying the language load) and those that provide support during 
administration of unmodified items (i.e., providing additional clarifying information either at the 
end of the test booklet or throughout the text, providing taped instructions and audio tapes for 
answers, providing more time). In all cases, it is important to consider students' academic 
capability when adapting assessments. 

A sizable proportion of LEP students may be left out of assessment even with the 
availability of Spanish assessments and these modifications. Information should be collected 
about these excluded students even if the data may not meet validity and reliability criteria for 
NAEP. For example, NAEP scores might be assigned to these students based on teacher ratings 
or imputation based on students language and educational background information, or some 
combination of these. Other alternative sources of information might include the use of 
portfolios, extending the concepts of scaffolding and sheltered instruction to assessment, as well 
as using demonstrations. 

Finally, participants recommended taking into consideration the needs of LEP students 
during test development, such as through decreasing the English language demands of both test 
items and instructions. These modifications would be accomplished without compromising the 
validity of the assessment for English-proficient students. 

Scoring 

Participants stressed the importance of developing scoring rubrics and procedures that are 
appropriate for LEP students, i.e., that consider their linguistic and cultural background. They 
also recommended examining whether the imputation of scores based on student background 
variables was a feasible way to develop test scores for LEP students. 
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Fieldtesting 



These inclusion strategies will require research, development, and fieldtesting before they 
can be implemented. Conference participants recommended that criteria be established to 
determine which methods can be fieldtested now and which require further research and 
development work. Furthermore, it will be necessary to develop guidelines for LEP student 
inclusion for each modification within the three categories -- unmodified English version, versions 
ready for fieldtesting, and versions needing further research. 

Reporting data on LEP students 

Participants stressed the importance of a "standardized" definition of limited English 
proficiency. Currently there is much variation across states and school districts in how students 
are identified and tested so that measures characterizing the LEP population do not reflect the 
same population in different jurisdictions. 

Most participants recommended that for those LEP students who take the standard NAEP 
assessment with no accommodation, NCES report data separately on LEP students' performance, 
and that the data also be reported out as part of the aggregate. Ideally data would be presented in 
three ways; for all students, including LEP students; for LEP students only; and for all students 
excluding LEP students. In addition, participants felt that efforts must be made to report 
outcomes for other LEP students by type of accommodation. 

Federal research agenda on inclusion and accommodations in assessments 

Participants stressed the importance of research and development. Major research 
questions include: 

• What is the most meaningful way to conceptualize English proficiency? What are the 
requisite levels of proficiency in different dimensions of English for LEP students to 
participate in (unmodified) English-only assessments? What are the measurement issues 
associated with proficiency in those dimensions? 

• How are subject-matter content knowledge and English language proficiency related? 
What are the implications for the development of better assessments of students' content 
knowledge? 

• What modifications can be made in large-scale assessments (both in the assessments 
themselves and in the procedures used to administer the assessments) to incorporate more 
LEP students? How do these modifications affect the reliability and validity of the 
assessments? How do we determine which LEP students take which assessments (by 
student background, language proficiency, educational history)? 
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• Is it possible to assign (impute) scores to LEP students based on information about their 
background (such as language proficiency, educational history, and academic 
achievement)? If so, what background variables will best predict student outcomes both 
on NAEP and in academic settings? 

• How best can data be reported for LEP students, given methodological problems 
discussed in this paper? 

Monitoring 

It is critical to monitor the exclusion of LEP students, ensuring that all LEP students who 
are capable of participating do so. For school personnel (who generally make determinations on 
whether and how to test students), clear and unambiguous decision trees on assessment guidelines 
and procedures might ens; ’•e a more systematic approach to LEP student inclusion. A specific 
person in each district migi be required to sign off for each student who is excluded and to 
provide additional assessment information about the student. Follow-up studies on excluded 
students might provide additional information about assessment procedures and modifications that 
might be developed or improved. 

Finally, participants recommended that an advisory committee be established to provide 
ongoing advice to NCES on LEP student assessment issues and to review ongoing research and 
make recommendations on research needs. 
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INCLUSION 

inthenSS™«ationalprogress 

Report of a Working Meeting 

Diane August, independent cons^^^ant 
and Edith McArthur, National Center for uca i 

Overview 

This docu«„. reports on a working meeting heid in Washington, DC on Deeember 5-6, 



1994 



The purpose of the meeting was to provide guidance to the Nationai Center tor Educatton 
Statistics (NCES) on: 

• f."m^«h and deveiopment; 

• Hov/ to report data on LEP students; 

. Maiortechnicaiandimpiementationissuesthatmi^ibep^ 

on inclusion and accommodauons in assessme , 

. Monitoring and toiiow-up research to ensure appropriate and consistent inciusion and 
mdification strategies. 



' This paper draws upon work by ^ and proposals for research 

assessment of students with with permission, on the work of 

and testing of revisions to P° ^ ^ to Evaluate Strategies for the Inclusion of 

Kenji Hakuta and Guadalupe Valdes, ^ ^ prepared for the National Academy 

L.E.P. Students in the NAEP State Trial modifications to assessment can ^ 

of Education. In addition, much o Anoendix B. Included in Appendix A are the 

attributed to their paper. These papers ^ Appendix B also contains 

-ckground articles that report on this 

rpQp.arch. 1 



The discussion at the conference was limited to NAEP only (including the NAEP State 
Assessments) and explicitly did not include state assessment programs. NAEP serves as a 
barometer of the educational attainment of the nation's youth. It is not used to hold districts, 
schools, or students accountable for performance. State assessments, on the other hand, are 
generally used for accountability purposes. 

The paper format follows the order of the issues raised above. Throughout the report 
recommendations endorsed generally by the conference participants are in italics. Prior to the 
discussion of these issues, however, we briefly provide relevant background information related to 
NAEP and to language minority, students. 



Background 

In this section information is provided about the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), its purpose and legislative requirements for the data, and about special 
considerations when including limited English proficient (LEP) children in assessments. 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 

The NAEP is a congressionally mandated assessment of what American students know 
and can do. It is required "to provide a fair and accurate presentation of educational 
achievement" (Sec. 411 of Improving America's Schools Act, PL 103-382). The NAEP is the 
only assessment that tests a nationally and regionally representative cross section of students at 
the early elemi atary (grade 4), middle school (grade 8) and secondary school (grade 12) levels 
The law also requires that the tests be conducted in a way that ensures valid and reliable trend 
reporting of achievement data. NAEP test items are written to measure a well-defined content 
framework for each subject assessed, including reading, writing, math, science, and other areas 
included in the third National Educational Goal. The assessment includes multiple-choice items, 
as well as short and extended constructed response items. 

Because NAEP collects information on how populations and subpopulations of students 
are performing, it is essential that the overall sample selected be unbiased. In order to ensure the 
representativeness of the sample, the NAEP must sample for appropriate proportions of students 
by race, ethnicity, sex, region, state, and community type. While NAEP does provide reliable 
estimates for these types of characteristics, it does not do so for limited English proficient 
students or for students with disabilities. 

NCES has an obligation to provide information that can be generalized to represent 
various populations. When the data are not representative, NCES has, first, to acknowledge this 
fact so data users will be informed, and second, to take steps to remedy the deficiency. Section 
421 (c)(3) of the 1990 Perkins (Vocational Education) Act requires the Secretary of Education to 
"ensure that appropriate methodologies are used in assessments of students with limited English 
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proficiency and students with handicaps to ensure valid and reliable comparisons with the general 
student population and across program areas." NCES interprets this to apply to both vocational 
and non-vocational students. 

Furthermore, in legislation reauthorizing the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Languages Affairs within the Department of Education there are explicit inclusion criteria. 

Limited English and language minority students are to be "included in ways that are valid, reliable 
and fair under all standards and assessment development, conducted or funded by the 
Department" (Improving America's Schools Act, PL. 103-382, Part F, Section 216). 

NAEP Exclusion Criteria for LEP Students 

Prior to 1990, NAEP procedures allowed schools to exclude sampled students if they 
were limited English proficient and if local school personnel judged the students incapable of 
meaningful participation in the assessment. Beginning with the 1990 NAEP, the NCES instructed 
schools to exclude students with limited English proficiency from its assessments only if ah the 
following conditions apply: 

• The student is a native speaker of a language other than English; 

• The student has been enrolled in an English-speaking school for less than two years (not 
including bilingual education programs) ; 

• School officials judge the student to be incapable of taking the assessment. 

The guidelines also state that, when in doubt, the student is to be included in the NAEP 
assessment. 

Approximately three percent of all eighth-grade students in schools in 1992 were identified 
as having limited English proficiency. Approximately two-thirds of these students were excluded 
from the 1992 NAEP assessments. As a result, two percent of all eighth-grade students were 
excluded because of language barriers.^ At the fourth-grade level in math, 75% of the LEP 
students sampled for participation in the 1992 NAEP were not included in the assessment because 



- This provision means that a student can be excluded from the assessment if he or she has 
taken the subject being tested in English for less than two years. 

^ National ArnHf.mv of Education Trial State Assessment: P rosp ects and Realit ies. The Third 
Report of the National Academy of Education Panel on the Evaluation of the NAEP Trial State 

Assessments' 1992 Trial State Assessments, 1993, National Academy of Education. 
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of their lack of English proficiency. Thus, even these guidelines resulted in the exclusion of large 
numbers of LEP students from NAEP. Moreover, they have resulted in differential exclusion 
rates across states raising questions about the validity of state-by-state comparisons.'* * 

Further concerns for any discussion about inclusion of LEP students in national 
assessments include:* 

• The lack of comparable state definitions of limited English proficiency; 

• Current NAEP guidelines based,.in large part, on length of time in English-speaking 
schools. Determining ability to take NAEP according to years in an English-speaking 
school may be too arbitrary because it is not linked to the amount of language proficiency 
a student may actually have. For example, some students may not gain enough English 
proficiency to be able to be assessed in English even though they were in an English 
speaking school for two years or more while others may have sufficient proficiency; 

• The lack of consistent guidelines that allow local decisions to be made about the 
participation of students who are LEP;* 



For example, Texas, California, and Connecticut have high numbers of students classified as 
L.E.P. but differ on numbers of L.E.P, students who are excluded from NAEP. See Exclusion 
and Accessibility of L.E.P. Student s, a report prepared by AIR for NCES. 

* There are many similarities between factors that lead to the exclusion of L.E.P. students and 
those that result in the exclusion of students with disabilities. In effect, lai'ge scale assessments 
pose many of the same issues for L.E.P. students and students with disabilities. See Making 
Decisions about the Inclusion of Students with Disabilities in Large-Scale Assessment: A Report 
on a Working Conference to Develop Guidelines on Inclusion and Accommodations. Prepared by 
Ysseldyke et al. National Center for Educational Outcomes, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, April, 1994. 

* According to many meeting participants, leaving inclusion decisions up to local school 
personnel [school administrators, classroom teacher(s), special language teachers, school aides, or 
counselors] results in tremendous variation across schools in L.E.P. student inclusion in NAEP. 
Although all L.E.P. students in English-speaking schools for more than two years are required to 
be included in NAEP, a recent study on inclusion [preliminary findings from an American Institues 
of Research (AIR) study on exclusion of L.E.P. students from NAEP] indicates this may not be 
the case. Using parent or student judgement to make inclusion decisions was also ruled out 
because parent reports may be inaccurate and biased by parents' own English proficiency levels 
and students have not been reliable sources of information regarding their own ethnicity or 
language proficiency. 
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. The differential implementation of guidelines. Some students are excluded by 
districts and schools arbitrarily even though they meet the inclusion criteria; 

• The failure to monitor the extent to which the intent of the guidelines is followed, 



• The lack of accommodations or adaptations in assessment materials and 
procedures that would enable some LEP students to participate; 

• An altruistic desire not to impose stress upon LEP students by requiring them to 
take an assessment they cannot fully understand because of their limited English 

proficiency. 



Implications for the NAEP of LEP Student Inclusion 

The inclusion of more limited English proficient students in NCES' studies should provide 
a more accurate picture of how US students as a whole are perforrmng. For example, results to 
minorities may be biased because students with limited English proficiency who are excluded .rom 
NCES- surveys and assessments. This bias is more likely to occur among minority students 
because proportionately more of them have limited English proficiency. 

Increasing inclusion also raises issues of interpretation. The value of an assessment of 
LEP students is questionable if it is too language dependent to be able to accurately measure 
content knowledge. The issue is more complex than this: including LEP students without caretu! 
construction of the assessment or accommodations may disadvantage them. But if increasing 
inclusion requires modifications such as the use of alternative assessments or procedures (i.e., 
modification of test items and support during test administration), these modified versions may 
not be measuring the same content as the standard assessment. Some of the modifications may 
result in inaccurate estimates of the ability and achievement levels of students. 



’ For example, a common accommodation, providing additional time, may present validity 
problems in certain cases. The test scores for students who received ^ 

Ld GRE seemed to bias the data and overpredict their postsecondary grades. (The bms equ^ed 
approximately one-third of a standard deviation.) That is, students who received ^dditiona 
to mke the SAT and GRE did not perform as well academically as their test scores predicted they 
would. Although this study does not prove that providing additional time for s_ome scents to 
complete NAEP would undermine its validity, it does indicate that the use of extende m , 
specifically, and accommodations, in general, needs to be studied carefully before being applied in 

NAEP. 
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Altering the guidelines for inclusion of LEP students may also create problems for 
maintaining national trend data.* If LEP exclusion criteria were altered for students participating 
in an assessment used for measuring trend, NCES could no longer make valid comparisons 
between years for which different criteria were used. Because the population being tested would 
no longer be defined by the same restrictions, measured changes in data over time could be either 
the result of actual changes in performance of students or the result of adding more students to 
the sample with limited English proficiency. However, if the criteria are changed, one solution to 
retaining trend data would be to retain the existing exclusion criteria for a "trend" sample. If 
schools have difficulty administering two different criteria for an assessment, the samples might be 
drawn across rather than within schools. 

LEP Student Assessment Issues 

Defining guidelines for LEP student inclusion in assessments is complicated by the great 
diversity among the LEP student population. Although most LEP students have Spanish as their 
language background, approximately 27 percent come from a great number of other language 
backgrounds. In addition to great language diversity, they come from many different language, 
home, and educational backgrounds. Thus, decisions about which assessment mode to use should 
be made for the individual student based upon that student's background characteristics 
A simplistic view of LEP students, unfortunately prevalent even among educational experts, 
maintains the following: 

Students speak their first language (LI) at home in infancy, enter 1st grade, are served by 
bilingual education programs and receive instruction in LI in grades 1 to 3 and have 
access to 1 curriculum as mainstream children. If they are exited from bilingual program 
and placed in English medium instruction in grade 4, they can be assessed in English at 
grade 4. If they are not exited and are still classified as LEP, the best language for 
assessment would be LI . 



g 

NCES conducts assessments which can be used to form trend data as part of several 
programs. A portion of students participating in NAEP take an assessment that is designed to 
provide national trend data. In order to measure the trend the NAEP contains a number of test 
items that have not been changed over the time series. The other major national assessment trend 
data stem from the longitudinal studies conducted by NCES, for example the High School and 
Beyond Study (HS&B) of 1980 and the National Educational Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:88) and the planned Early Childhood Longitudinal Study (to begin in 1997). In addition 
to studying assessments over time within a longitudinal study, the longitudinal data sets are 
sometimes compared to one another, for example tenth graders in the 1980 from HS&B and tenth 
graders in 1990 from the NELS. Thus, the longitudinal data sets can provide trend data as well as 
longitudinal data. 

Note, background variables are also important for imputing scores. 
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The reality, however, is much more complex. Even restricting discussion to grades 1 to 4, 
students enter all-English instructional programs or bilingual programs at different times and shift 
between programs. Moreover, the use of English and the native language vary tremendously from 
one program to another. Many LEP students in "bilingual programs have received very little 
subject area instruction in their native language.*^ Thus it cannot be assumed that non-English- 
background children remain in the same Idnd of program during their entire early schooling 
experience (grades 1-4) and that children in bilingual programs receive most of their subject area 
instruction in their native language. 

The situation is even more complex in grades 6-8 and 9-12, since there is generally little or 
no LI instruction available. Compounding the problem is that immigrant students enter the US at 
all different ages so their exposure to English varies by age, length of time in the US, type of 
program they are enrolled in currently, and previous educational experience. Thus, LEP children 
in elementary, junior high or high school may include: 

• Newly arrived immigrants with high literacy skills and good LI school 
experiences; 

• Newly arrived immigrants v/ith low literacy skills and limited LI school 
experiences; 

• Students schooled exclusively in the United States and instructed in both 
LI and L2 or only in L2. 

Additionally, different schools offer different types of access to English. An 8th grade 
student schooled exclusively in English since grade 2 in a predominantly Latino urban school may, 
in spite of such instruction, still be very limited in his English language abilities. However, neither 
will he have developed his ability to use Spanish for academic purposes. For such a student, 
neither testing in Spanish nor in the “standard” English-version NAEP would be appropriate. 



According to a recent study by Development Associates, only 34 percent of L.E.P. students 
nationwide were estimated to receive intensive special services with significant use of the native 
language (defined as more than 50 percent of the time the native language was used in one 
academic subject, or more than 25 percent of the time it was used in math, science, and social 
studies combined). Note that "significant use of the native language" as defined for this study is 
still quite limited in terms of total use of native language for subject area instruction. For further 
details see Fleischman, H. L. and Hopstock, P. J., Descriptive Study of Serx’ices to Limited 
Eiiiilish Proficient Students, Arlington, Virginia; Development Associates, 1993. 



Content area and domain of assessment complicate the situation even further. Some 
content areas being assessed are more dependent on language than are others (for example, 
reading versus math). Moreover, the current trend in assessment is increasingly language-based 
(for example requiring an explanation for a solution to a mathematics problem). While already 
difficult to disentangle for LEP students, increasing use of language-based assessment makes the 
separation between language proficiency and demonstration of content knowledge even more 
complex. 
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Principles for Developing Guidelines 



Following are a series of principles to guide research and analysis which were supported 
by meeting participants. Consideration should be given to developing a coherent framework for 
inclusion based on elements of these principles. 

Maximum Inclusion Principle 

Ideally, cv> :y student in each state, regardless of language characteristics, should have an 
equal probability of being included in the assessment o.miple. 

Continuum of Strategies Principle 

Looking for a single strategy to enable LEP students to participate in NAEP is unrealistic 
since "one size fits all" will not work. Rather, the appropriate view is that there is a continuum of 
options available to support assessment, ranging from tested and proven to untested and 
unproven. These options should be treated as a working set, with ongoing attempts to (1) 
maximize the number of students who are offered options on the tested/proven end of the 
continuum, and (2) test and research the feasibility, operational impact, and reporting impact of 
options on the untested/unproven end of the continuum. Using the entire range of the continuum 
would enable inclusion of all students, even though some of the students would only be included 
through the use of non-comparable assessment strategies. 

Use of supportive and alternative assessment strategies requires research, analysis, and 
evaluation to determine their comparability to those strategies used to measure the progress of 
fluent English speakers. Supportive and alternative assessment strategies include assessment in 
the native language for students who are more competent in that language, bilingual assessment, 
assessment in English using special administrations such as presence of translators to read 
instructions, extra time, scaffolding (e.g., providing contextual materials) and alternative 
assessments that might include portfolios and teacher assessments. 

Reality Principle 

Only options that are realistic in the context of NAEP (policy, reporting requirements and 
budget) should be considered. This principle would lead to the choice of group-administered over 
individually-administered assessments whenever possible. Because of cost (the Spanish version of 
the 1995 field-test is $1 million), developing native language assessments in less common 
languages may be infeasible. The principle further requires clear groundrules and criteria that 
trigger the different assessment support, strategies. In addition, assessment supports and 
alternative assessments must take into account the fact that teachers already faced with large and 
demanding workloads should not be unduly further burdened. Thus, in cases of special admin- 
istrations, the additional burden should be on the NAEP assessor, rather than on the teacher. Or 
possibly, teachers could be treated as “data collectors” rather than as “respondents” (for activities 
other than their response to the teacher survey) and be remunerated for their work on the NAEP. 
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**NAEP as a Standard** Principle 

Although NAEP is not a high-stakes assessment, many state and local assessments are. 
Because many states and local districts look to the NAEP as a model for testing and assessment 
procedures, it is very important that NAEP policies regarding LEP student inclusion be 
considered in this context. This consideration also holds true for NAEP's coverage of content and 
item format. For example, as NAEP uses more constructed response items and assesses higher 
order skills, it is likely that states will also. 
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Guidelines for Inclusion of LEP Students 
in NAEP and Fieldtests 



This section provides some discussion of ways to think about assessing LEP students, 
whether in the native language or in English-only testing conditions. Based on the principles 
described above, the task is to identify a parsimonious set of guidelines that will optimize the 
number of students who can be validly assessed, minimize the number of alternative testing 
procedures, and keep the decision flow simple and realistic within the NAEP context. 

Participants stressed the need for a "standardized" definition of limited English 
proficiency for use in NAEP, specifically, and by the states and school districts, generally. Then 
the development of a set of guidelines such as mentioned above would flow from this definition. 
In addition, there are no guidelines for LEP student inclusion in versions other than the standard 
English version. These guidelines would help in determining whether for students, for whom the 
“standard” is not appropriate, should be given a native language version, a modified English 
version, English assessment with support, some one of a number of alternative assessment modes, 
or, as a last resort, no assessment (possibly in those cases a teacher appraisal of how the student 
would have performed would be an approach to use in those cases). These guidelines will need 
fieldtesting, research, and refinement. 



Underlying the conference discussion of assessment approaches was a basic debate 
regarding the overall purpose of NAEP: 

• To assess how a nationally representative sample of students performs on 
NAEP or 

• To assess fairly and accurately what students know and can do. 

While for most students the two approaches would measure the same thing, for LEP students, the 
approaches would measure different things. This is because LEP students would be demon- 
strating both content knowledge and English language proficiency. For these students, there will 
be different inclusion strategies depending on which purpose one espouses. Proponents of the 
former would assess all students, with no modifications. Proponents of the latter would only 
include those students for whom the assessment is a "fair and accurate (valid and reliable) 
measure of a student’s performance. 



Possible Approaches to Deciding How to Assess 
Two options considered by participants were: 

1. Testing mode determined by student's English ability 

In general, the conference participants felt that only those LEP students proficient 
enough in English to meaningfully participate in NAEP should be given the assessment in 
English without assistances^ Ideally, the best criterion to determine ability to "meaningfully 
participate" in an English language assessment is English literacy level, rather than years in 
English-only instruction (or native-language instruction) or other background characteristics.'' 
This is because years in English-only instruction may not accurately predict English proficiency, 
given variations in language, home, and school backgrounds previously described.’^ And a 
measure of proficiency should not be limited to oral language proficiency because a measure of 
oral language is not sufficient to determine whether an LEP student can meaningfully participate 
in a written language assessment such as NAEP. Hence, measures used to determine how a 
student should be tested should measure proficiency encompassing a measure of literacy. 

Proponents of this approach would recommend that LEP students, who are unable to 
take the English assessment, be assessed in their native language if possible. However, this 
decision should be made based upon native language literacy levels. Then, students for whom 
an English language assessment was determined to be inappropriate and for whom a native 
language assessment either was not available or was not appropriate would be assessed using 
less conventional means. For example, students near the English literacy cut-off score might 
benefit from English language assessments that are linguistically simplified. Students near the cut- 
off scores in both languages might benefit from bilingual versions of the assessment or an English 
version that provides an on-line glossary. Participants raised the following issues that need 
resolution: 



‘ ‘ One definition of meaningful that emerged is scoring above chance. 

While not appropriate as part of the set of guidelines for determining whether to exclude 
students from the “standard” NAEP, all participants agreed that NCES should set a time limit on 
how long LEP students can be waived from taking the same assessments in English as their 
English-speaking peers. Because many states follow the lead of NAEP in this area, it would be 
beneficial for NCES staff to consult with states to arrive at guidelines for such an “outside” time 
limit. 

Participants did recommend research to determine if background variables could be 
predictive of ability to meaningfully participate in NAEP, but thought overall that student’s 
current English literacy level would be the best predictor. 
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> Why should students be screened for English literacy levels? Screening is necessary be- 
cause there is tremendous variation across states and local districts in the definition of 
limited English proficiency and thus tremendous variation in the English literacy levels of 
students defined as LEP or language minority. Some participants recommended screening 
all language minority students for literacy levels. Others recommended bringing into the 
decision any existing standardized test scores of language minority students. 

» What screening instrument or procedure should be used to assess literacy? Language 

minority students might be administered a short screening test (newly developed or adapt- 
ed from an already existing instrument) to determine levels of English literacy. An 
alternative would be to use current scores including literacy subtests of language profi- 
ciency tests or reading/language arts scores on standardized achievement tests or on other 
assessments. However, a problem with using students’ existing test scores is that they may 
not be current (and hence not reflect current language ability) also they may not be able to 
disentangle reading versus language problems. (Perhaps thresholds might be set for exist- 
ing measures of literacy and only students scoring below these thresholds would be given 
an individual literacy assessment prior to NAEP.) 

• What level of literacy is adequate to meaningfully participate in NAEP? 

• Which LEP students should take the native language assessments rather than the English 
versions and which should take other forms of assessment such as bilingual versions or 
modified English versions?''^ 

An intensive research and evaluation effort will be necessary to determine appropriate 
criteria for including students in the initial screening and to develop a cost and time effective, as 
well as reliable, approach to assessing students’ "NAEP-readiness" and the selection of 
appropriate alternative testing ariproaches. 

Implementation of an approach which tailors NAEP testing mode to a student's English 
proficiency would require the development, validation, and adoption of a standard procedure to 
determine 1 ) cutoff levels of English proficiency and 2) English literacy level in order to 
determine whether the student should take the standard English-language NAEP. In this 
approach, all language minority students who had ever been (or were recently) classified as LEP 
would be screened. The assessment would begin by evaluating English proficiency. If a student 
passed a certain threshold, the assessment would become one of English literacy. Again, passing 



Some participants felt that all L.E.P. students should be given the English version first, even 
with accommodations, before being given NAEP in their native language, if available. 



One way to implement this general approach that was recommended by a conference 
participant would be to use computer-assisted assessment. 

13 
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a pre-determined threshold would send the student into NAEP. Scores for only those students 
who had answered a certain number of items correctly on NAEP would be used. However, data 
on English proficiency and literacy would be available for all LEP (LM) students assessed. This 
model could also be expanded to determine and possibly administer other versions of NAEP, 
including native language versions and modified English versions. 

The clear advantage of this approach is that it would standardize the inclusion procedures 
and provide accurate information regarding literacy and proficiency levels for both included and 
excluded LEP students. Moreover, this information could be used to correlate existing 
standardized language proficiency assessment scores with NAEP performance and provide useful 
information on LEP student reclassification criteria and levels of English proficiency needed to 
participate in English-only instruction. If computer assisted language assessment could be 
developed and implemented, it would not create undue burden at the local level. 

2. Testing all students using current NAEP materials (English and Spanish) 

A second approach not widely supported by the conference participants would be to 
include all LEP students in NAEP regardless of English literacy levels. (Possibly for those 
students who were literate in Spanish but not English, a Spanish version of NAEP would be 
administered.) A strength of this approach is that it would automatically standardize the inclusion 
procedures and would not cost the additional time or money to assess English literacy. 

A number of participants were concerned that this approach would force many LEP 
students to take a test they could not comprehend. It is likely that many of these students (those 
not literate in English or Spanish) would complete only a few items correctly. For many of these 
students, scores would be based largely on imputation. For these students, .background variables 
could be used to generate (impute) their scores. NCES with collaboration of experts in the areas 
of assessment and LEP student education would need to determine what background variables for 
LEP students best predict NAEP outcomes. 

Participants felt that the most significant drawback to this approach is that imputed 
scores based on the standard version of NAEP may or may not provide much information on 
what these students actually know and can do. Because of these concerns, the first option 
presented was the more strongly supported by the conference participants and the following 
strategies reflect this preference. 
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Possible Supnortive and Alternative Strate2i es to make NAEP 
more Inclusive of LEP students 



Following is a discussion of a variety of supportive and alternative strategies discussed by 
the conference participants to make NAEP more inclusive of LEP students. They include testing 
in the native language and strategies for testing in English with various types of support strategies. 
These strategies will require research, fieldtesting, and evaluation before they may be imple- 
mented. 

Native Language Assessment in Spanish and Other Languages 

rnrre.nt Projects at NCES: NCES is currently developing Spanish language assessments. In 
1995, NCES funded the Educational Testing Service (ETS) to implement a field test of the 
mathematics assessment to determine the feasibility and validity of using Spanish and/or Spanish- 
English bilingual versions of the NAEP for grades 4 and 8. The results will be used to determine 
if it would be appropriate for NCES to use a bilingual version or a Spanish-only version of 
mathematics questions in the 1996 NAEP. This will be determined partly by whether it is possible 
to scale data from a bilingual version or a Spanish-only version of the math assessment and if 
those results can be put on the NAEP scale. A similar field test is planned for science at grades 4 
and 8 as part of the full scale 1996 NAEP. 

ETS is also conducting the Puerto Rico Special Assessment Project in which NAEP math 
and science assessments have been administered at grades 4 and 8 in Spanish. The Spanish version 
was administered to a random sample of approximately 100-105 public schools, 10-15 private 
schools, and 7 Department of Education experimental schools at grade four and approximately 
the same number of schools at grade eight in Puerto Rico. ETS is currently conducting the data 
analyses which include item analyses and differential item functioning (DIF) analysis. In addition, 
they are exploring the feasibility of equating to the national data and scaling of results, but El’S 
believes that it is unlikely that the results will be comparable to the main NAEP. 

Conference Participant Discussion: Assess m ent of Spanish-speaking stud e n ts 

Approximately 73 percent of LEP students come from Spanish language backgrounds. 

For students who come from Spanish language backgrounds, it is, therefore, realistic to develop 
an assessment in the native language. In relation to other language groups in the US, conference 
participants agreed that assessments in Spanish were most likely to cover the largest proportion of 
LEP students. However, even for a Spanish version of NAEP, many issues arise. 

First, it is important to ensure that the Spanish assessment is equivalent to the English 
assessment. Conference participants discussed the difficulty of adapting tests to another 
language. Four issues were addressed: 

• The selection of appropriate translators; 
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• Identifying the appropriate language for the target version of the test; 

• Identifying and minimizing cultural differences; and 

• Finding equivalent words or phrases.*® 

In the area of identifying the appropriate language, the issues are related to word 
frequencies in both languages and dialect. It is important to ensure that the words used in 
translation to a second language are as frequently used in that language as in the original. 
Frequency of usage of words is highly correlated to familiarity with those words. Thus, without 
comparing frequency of word usage between two languages, a straight translation may result in 
the difficulty of an item being greatly increased or decreased. This can happen if the words used, 
while meaning the same thing, are not comparably familiar in the two languages. While there are 
tables of frequency of word usage in English, there are no such tables in Spanish or many other 
languages. Also, more than one Spanish version of NAEP may be necessary, given the different 
dialects of Spanish spoken in the United States. In this case, a sufficient sample size within a 
randomly -drawn national sample for each version would be necessary. 

Several participants suggested that an alternative to multiple translations would be 
including synonyms in the text and choosing vocabulary that did not vary by country of origin. 



*® Ron Hambleton recommends that two groups of translators work independently, translating 
the assessment from one language to another. After they resolve their differences, a third group 
verifies the accuracy of the translation by examining how the differences were resolved. He also 
recommends back-translation. Finally, he recommends validating the translated version with 
empirical evidence. By using item response theory, students' responses on the English version are 
compared with students' (fiilly proficient in the non-English language) responses on the translated 
version. In a second design, children who are competent in both English and Spanish, are given 
both versions of the test in counterbalanced order or students from each group are randomly 
assigned one version or the other. In both cases, item responses are compared across versions to 
make sure the item characteristic curves are similar. The principal advantage of the item response 
model approach is that the equivalence of items in English and Spanish can be studied even if 
there are ability differences in the English and Spanish examinee samples. In all cases, it is 
important to have a sample with spread in scores. (For a full discussion of these issues, .see Ronald 
K. Hambleton, "Translating Achievement Tests for Use in Cross-National Studies", European 
Journal of Psychological Assessment, Vol. 9, 1993, Issue 1, pp. 57-68. A second reference is 
Linda Cook at ETS who studied how to link Spanish and English versions of SAT, using item 
response theory.) 
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Another issue is whether students should be tested in their native language or the language 
in which they have received specific content instruction. Most native speakers of Spanish in the 
United States are instructed in English (even students instructed in bilingual education programs 
receive much of their content instruction in English). Thus, an assessment in Spanish may not be 
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appropriate for these students. 

Conference participants felt that decisions about the language for assessment should 
depend on how much instruction in the native language students had received in the specific 
content to be assessed, i.e., science and mathematics. 

Other participants raised issues of predictive validity - if students are assessed in their 
native language, how well will this predict their performance in that content in an English- 
speaking environment? Some participants suggested native language assessments of content 
knowledge combined with measures of English proficiency could be predictive of LEP student 
achievement. 

However, bilingual assessment is not universally supported among practitioners. For 
example, a group of experts convened by the California State Department of Education wrote. 

Bilingual structured assessments, defined here to mean a single assessment instrument or 
procedure administered during a single time period in two languages, are extremely 
difficult to design and almost impossible to evaluate in any meaningful way. In most 
cases, such assessments are unlikely to reveal anything more informative than would be 
obtained from separately administered tests in two languages. Because of the problems 
associated with developing, administering, scoring, and interpreting results as well as 
financial constraints associated with mixed language assessments, their use is not 
recommended as a general practice for large scale assessments of language or academic 
matter. 

Conference Participant Discussion: Assessment of speakers of l angu a g es oth er than Spanish 
About 27 percent of LEP students are speakers of languages other than Spanish. Assessments of 
these students pose additional problems: 

• First, conference participants agreed that it is not realistic to assume that 
native language assessments will be available for all students, given the 
large number of other languages in use. 



’’ One participant reported that in California, when students in bilingual programs were given 
the state assessment (CLAS) in Spanish and told to circle what they didn't understand, they 
circled everything. 




•8 Assessing Students in Bilingual Contexts: Prov i sional G uidelines ,(p. 9). Bilingual 

Education Office, California State Department of Education. July, 1994 (Prepublication Edition). 
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• Second, so few students with limited English proficiency speak any 
language other than Spanish NCES would be unlikely to obtain sufficient 
sample size under current sample designs to allow reporting test scores for 
each language. 

The answer for testing LEP students whose native language is other than English or Spanish, as 
well as for those LEP students whose language background is Spanish but whose proficiency is 
not strong enough to be tested in Spanish, may lie in using adaptations of English assessments. 

Adaptations of assessments conducted in English 

Assessments conducted in English are difficult for most LEP students because they assess 
both content concepts and English language ability, particularly reading comprehension and 
writing. The interconnection between language and content in the assessment procedure makes it 
difficult to isolate one feature from the other. As a result, it is difficult to know whether a student 
is unable to demonstrate knowledge because of a language barrier or whether the student does not 
know the content material being tested. 

Decreasing English language load may make assessments of content conducted in English 
more appropriate for LEP students. The list of alternative test strategies is large, but it may be 
divided into those that involve actual modification of the items and those that provide supp ort 
du ring administration of unmodified items . In all cases, it is important to consider students’ 
academic capability when adapting assessments. For example, choice of the reading level of 
dictionaries would have to be driven by the age/grade level of the student. 

One of the conference participants reported on a CRESST/UCLA study of the impact on 
results of assessments of LEP students when the English used in items was modified while leaving 
content at the same level of difficulty.^® Results of tliis study of linguistic modification indicate 
that overall there is no statistically significant improvement in the performance of these LEP 
students. However, when the researchers split the students into three ability groups some 
differences appeared: 

• Students in the lowest categories of math class (ESL) showed slight improvemciit in their 
math performance on the revised (linguistically simplified) items; 

• Students in the intermediate categories of math class (remedial/basic, low, and average) 
exhibited the largest improvement; and 

• For the highest-level math classes, there was no improvement. 



Abedi, J., Lord, C., and Plummer, J. (1995). Language background report. Los Angeles: 
UCLA Graduate School of Education, National Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, 
and Student Testing. 
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More research and development is necessary before this technique can be used for NAEP items. 

The CRESST study simplified syntax (sentence structure). As a further degrease in 
language loading semantic (vocabulary) simplification might also be beneficial. There was 
discussion about whether to simplify vocabulary directly related to the content being assessed, 
vocabulary less related to the content, or both. Conference participants agreed that semantic 
modification, while retaining the same level of conceptual complexity, is a promising approach 
to explore further. 

Participants also recommended that the language used in the general test and specific 
items be examined and possibly modified and that test instructions be made more explicit. For 
example, one participant ciied research that indicated the more explicit the instructions, the better 
females and minorities do. An example is the "Draw a Person Test' where there are many 
assumptions about what the test taker is supposed to draw, yet this is not clear from the 
instructions. When the directions are made more explicit, females and minorities perform better. 

Participants recommended that experts in the assessment ofLEP students work with test 
developers to think about ways to maintain content difficulty of test items while making the 
language used more comprehensible. Several participants suggested that one typical way item 
difficulty was increased (thus increasing discrimination at the top end of scoring) was to increase 
the semantic difficulty of the items. 

Participants recommended that there be various versions of simplified English tests, 
corresponding to the English proficiency levels of examinees. 

Modifications that might provide support during administration of unmodified dems were 
also recommended for further research and fieldtesting. One procedure entails providing 
clarifying information either at the end of the test booklet or throughout the text. One format 
might be an English-to-native language glossary for difficult vocabulary at the end of^the test 
booklet. A second format might provide on-line synonyms for more difficult words. A second 
modification would provide students with taped instructions and audio tapes for their answers, 
thus decreasing reading and writing English language load. A third modification would be to 
increase test-taking time. This would be especially useful for students who are using bilingual 
versions or versions with dictionaries. It would also benefit LEP students who are processing an 
unfamiliar language and content simultaneously.^’ Many of these modification may be beneficial 
in the testing of other students, not just LEP students. 



Providing glossaries and on-line synonyms is difficult because of the inextricable connection 
between language proficiency and content knowledge. By helping with language proficiency, one 
might also be aiding content knowledge, thus providing students with information that is being 
assessed. 

One participant reports that many L.E.P. students do not finish the Graduate Record Exam 

(GRE) and thus the time limit may be a major impediment. 
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Capturing the Remainder through Unconventional Alternatives 

A sizable proportion of the LEP student population may still be omitted from assessment 

should assessment and some modifications.'' Infor-mation 

should be collected about those excluded even if the data may not be fully valid and reliable 

AFP suggested that this student background information may be useful to assign 

NAEP scores" for these students. Several methods might be used to generate such scores Sne 

hTsed \ f based on teacher ratings." Another method is to impute scores 
based on background information. To properly estimate test scores based on background 

of Stul^r^S^^^ there must be adequate and appropriate information about different kinds 
1^.1 ^ ^ ^ participants were uncomfortable with imputed scores, given that there is 

ImX t regarding which background variables best predict performance for LEP 

students. In addition, participants were concerned about the difficulty of collecting valid 
background information given cost, time, and privacy concerns. 

Panicipants recommended that background information include information about 
language background, language acquisition patterns, home environment, and school 
envtronment, including duration and extent of exposure to native and English language and 
exposure to the content to be assessed}* With the 1995 field test of the 1996 NaIp asessment 
a new quesnonnatje ts being fieldtested for all idenUfted students with disabilities and LEP ’ 

stuSs “““ infomation for both included and excluded 
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ff Prospects study (Abt Associates), in their oversampling study of L.E.P students 

SptisVsA^f administering students achievement tests in math and reading using the 

CTfif ptn ’ H f ^ in English the 

1 A u possibility was available, approximately 25% of L.E.P. students were 

excluded from either assessment. Muucms were 



think^he Th \ ask teachers knowledgeable about the students how they 

think the students would have performed on this test. For example, a teacher may be asked to 

imagine that the student took the test today.” The teacher would then be asked to^assign scores 

of student work or descnptions of student performance and ask the teacher to rate the studf t 
based on these examples. It would be preferable to obtain more than one rating per student. 

" Such variables might include: time in an English-speaking school; percent time in English 
language instmction; percent time in native language instruction; percent time in content 
instruction in the subject to be assessed; recency of native language instruction 
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Participants recommended that, in the future, background questionnaires be reviewed by 
experts in the education ofLEP students. For example, current questions that use "special 
language programs" as a "catch-all" for programming for L.E.P. students are not useful given the 
multiplicity of settings and methods in which L.E.P. students are educated, assessed be included. 

Several participants recommended collecting information on the larger group of all 
language minority students, many of whom were formerly classified as LEP (who would currently 
be classified as fully English proficient (FEP)), rather than restricting the data collection to 
currently identified LEP students. 

Alternative methods of assessing the proficiencies of LEP students were discussed. Some 
of them, however, may be more appropriate for state or local level assessment use. Potential 
alternative assessments methodologies include: 

• Using portfolios to collect the student’s best work over time;^^ 

• Developing computer-assisted assessments that are tailored to respond to the language needs 
and content knowledge of individual LEP students; 

• Extending the concepts of scaffolding and sheltered instruction to assessment, as well as 
using dynamic assessment to ascertain what learning is accessible to students in their 
“zone of proximal development” both with and without help;^* 

• Giving assessments that are less language dependent, such as demonstrations. 



Portfolio assessments are considered by some to be potentially more informative about a 
student’s achievement level than a paper and pencil test. Portfolio assessments have not been 
used to conduct large scale assessments for statistical purposes. In NAEP, however, it has been 
demonstrated that methodologies can be devised that permit uniform measurement on a wide 
variety of student writing. If the collected work of L.E.P. students falls outside the range of work 
that can be uniformly measured, it will require separate reporting. 

Sheltered instruction and scaffolding refers to contextualizing language for students. 
Examples provided by Hafher include surrounding difficult vocabulary or ideas with informal 
definitions, repetition, paraphrasing, visual aids and realia, vocabulary building, use of literary 
works with predictable story structures and patterns, examples, comparisions, contrasts and 
similar activities. For dynamic assessment, Hafner references Specter's research in which teachers 
give a child hints and prompts at different levels of complexity during the assessment. Notes are 
made about the student’s ability before and after the test. See Making Our Assessments 
Comprehensible to English Language Learners . Anne. L. Hafner, California State University, Los 
Angeles, CA, October 1994. 
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Because of possible biases in assessment results, some participants did not support 
allowing the same accommodations for assessment as are used in the classroom, unless absolutely 
necessary. 

In incorporating modifications to tests or testing procedures, difficult issues related to 
maintenance of trend data will have to be resolved. In order to preserve the ability to present 
trend data, some part of NAEP and its sampled population would have to remain the same. This 
would involve preserving the ability to make the determination about which LEP students, under 
the current guidelines, would have taken the current NAEP and which would have been excluded. 
(This is especially difficult given the variability in current practices.) 

Modifications during Test Development 

A more far-reaching way to include LEP students in NAEP would be to consider them 
during instrument development. For example, more items with less language load might be added 
to NAEP to enable more LEP students to participate. This would include adding more 
constructed response items with "simplified English" and ensuring instructions are "linguistically 
straightforward". By enabling more LEP students to meaningfully participate, the reliability of the 
assessment might be enhanced.^* These modifications would have to be accomplished 
without making the assessment invalid for non-LEP students. LEP students would have to be 
considered in developing the NAEP frameworks or this strategy will not work. For example, the 
math frameworks specify that communicating what you know is as important as what you know. 
This has implications for LEP students who might know the answer, but have trouble 
communicating it. 

Another issue that would have to be addressed is how to make items conceptually more 
difficult without increasing the semantic difficulty. In addition, in translating language items for 
NAEP, if words in the items do not translate well from English, they could be modified in the 
English version to accommodate the Spanish (or other) language version. 



One participant pointed out that when L.E.P. students taking the California assessments 
(CLAS) in Spanish were read the instructions in Spanish, they were inadvertently coached by test 
administrators. 




New Standards Project, for example, found "constructed responses" were less reliable and, 
thus, more items are needed to make the assessment reliable. For students who do less well, the 
assessment becomes less reliable because fewer items are attempted. 
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Scoring 



If imputation is used to develop test scores for LEP students, a decision needs to be made 
about whether nonresponse on an item because of student's limited English proficiency is counted 
as incorrect or missing. Analysts working with data from the 1992 National Adult Literacy 
Survey (NALS) had to make similar decisions on what to do when persons completing that 
assessment completed fewer than five items. Using information recorded by the interviewers 
about why the adult stopped the assessment, the analysts determined if they stopped due to 
literacy-related reasons or not: if due to literacy-related reasons, then nonresponse was 
considered to be error; if not literacy-related, then scores were imputed based upon scores of 
persons with similar background characteristics. 

Participants recommended that research be done on whether a scoring model similar to 
the NALS would be feasible and appropriate for LEP students in the NAEP. Applying a similar 
procedure as that of the NALS, imputation of scores in the NAEP for LEP students would 
require both background information about students and information about how that student 
performed in that assessment or would have performed. As previously mentioned, however, 
many participants were concerned about the validity of imputed scores for LEP students given the 
lack of research on background variables for this population. 

Further issues remain outstanding for scoring of LEP student assessment materials. 

• Scoring rubrics and procedures would have to be developed to enable constructed 
response items to be appropriately scored for LEP students. Participants stressed the 
importance of developing scoring rubrics and training procedures for constructed 

response items that are sensitive to the language characteristics (separating out language 
proficiency from content knowledge in areas outside of English language arts) and cultural 
characteristics of the language minority students. 

• Participants noted the importance of accurate translations of the scoring rubrics and 
instructions and recommended that the same procedures used for translating tests be used 
for translating instructions and scoring rubrics. 

• Scoring guides should contain exemplars of student work at varying levels of English 
proficiency, for different response preferences and modes, and for dialectical variation. 

• Also decisions about scoring of tests taken by LEP students need to address how to score 
responses in non-English languages, including responses using code-switching. 

• Decisions must be made about how to "weight" English language proficiency in scoring 
items in both the standard NAEP and modified versions of NAEP. 

• Any new administration procedures will require special training and monitoring of the test 
scorers. 
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Methods to Ensure Comparability of Alternate Versions 

Whatever adapfations may be used, it is imperative to obtain independent verification of 
the comparability of the content of the items. In addition, exploration of systematic differences in 
performance between Spanish and bilingual side-by-side versions is needed, as well as between 
these versions and those that are in English or in English with modifications for English language 
learners. 

One potential method for gauging the comparability of test items is through DIF analysis, 
examining how items behave for different groups of students. If patterns of response differ for 
different groups, the items might not be comparable. In the Puerto Rican study, for example, 
some of the translated items had flat curves and upon inspection were found to be non- 
comparable to the US NAEP items. Flat response curves may also indicate that students have not 
been exposed to the curriculum. 

Fieldtesting versus Research 

Criteria must be established to determine which version and methods can be fieldtested 
now and which require further research and development work. Currently, some procedures are 
being fieldtested, including Spanish and bilingual side-by-side versions of NAEP and the use of 
threshold literacy levels as a prerequisite for taking the standard version of NAEP. Other 
accommodations such as extra time might soon be ready for fieldtesting, whereas simplifying 
English, use of glossaries and dictionaries, computer-assisted assessment, and other modifications 
previously mentioned will probably need further research and development. 

It will be necessary to develop guidelines for the use of each type of NAEP. For example, 
assessments composed of linguistically less complex items might incorporate LEP students with 
"basic" English proficiency, but not begi.aning ESL students. Fieldtesting will be needed to 
determine whether the guidelines enable the particular "category" of LEP student to best 
demonstrate their content knowledge in a particular field. 

In addition, decisions must be made about where to allocate resources for research and 
development. One possible approach is to start with what are considered the most valid methods 
and move out to less proven approaches. An alternative "sandwich" approach is to conduct 
research at both "ends", thus developing valid approaches as well as incorporating more LEP 
students into assessments (assuming more experimental methods will be more inclusive). 
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Reporting Data on LEP Students 

Decisions about policies and resource distribution are often governed by findings from 
national data. If LEP students are not reported as a separate category, their special needs may be 
ignored in decisions about resources and policies. On the other hand, to report data by LEP 
status, NCES would have to significantly change its sampling frames to ensure there are sufficient 
numbers of LEP students to be able to report results. Also it might not be sufficient to provide 
total counts of LEP students. To make this determination, further research on different potential 
LEP subgroups (e.g. language, English proficiency) is necessary. Both the research and its 
implications for NAEP design are costly and time-consuming propositions. 

Most participants recommended that NCES report data separately on LEP students who 
take the standard NAEP assessment (with no accommodation), performance, but that the data 
also be reported out as part of the total US aggregate. Data could be presented in three ways: 
for all students, including LEP students; for LEP students only; and for all students excluding 

LEP students. 

Some participants felt that including more LEP students, without reporting these students 
out as a separate category, would give an inaccurate estimate of the performance of the ethnic 
groups to which the LEP children belonged. As such, they recommended that consideration be 
given to nesting LEP in language minority background for reporting purposes, if possible. 

However, others felt that reporting out as a total LEP group was important because that was the 
only way possible to provide information on the performance of a nationally representative sample 

of LEP students. 

A further concern was that reporting out LEP students as a group, without information on 
opportunity to learn (access to course content, for example), would give the wrong impression 
about the capability of LEP students or about the system that educates them. 

Participants again stressed the importance of a "standardized” definition of limited 
English proficiency. Reporting out by LEP status would mean very little, they maintained, 
without an operational definition of limited English proficiency, given the tremendous variation in 
which LEP students are currently included in NAEP. 

Because very few LEP students will take the standard NAEP assessment, there will be a 
biased sample of the LEP population selected on the basis of English proficiency. Participants 
felt, therefore, that efforts must be made to report outcomes for other LEP students by type of 

accommodation. These scores will vary depending on student background and should be 

reported separately since they will not be psychometrically equivalent to one another (i.e. identical 
scores for students who did and did not receive accommodations would not reflect identical 
achievement or ability levels because of differences in the difficulty of the assessments with or 
without the accommodation.) 



Currently, NCES staff have no plans to report LEP student data separately. Because they 
sample first at the school level, not at the student level, sampling frames would have to be 
changed to accomplish this. In addition, it is unclear whether there would be enough individuals 
in each standard reporting category used by NAEP (such as sex, race, region) to allow reporting 
data by LEP status.^’ 



NCES does not report data for a given population if the number of individuals in the sample 
is below 30 (62 for NAEP) and so cell sizes for reporting this population would have to be large 
enough. And, even though a cell size of 30 (62 for NAEP) is sufficient to report on a given 
population, it might not be large enough to make statistical comparisons among averages for 
different groups. 
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Mainr Technical and Implementation Issue s that Might be 
Part of a Federal Research Agenda on Inclusio n and Accommodations in Assessments. 

There is considerable need for research and development if LEP students are to be 
equitably and folly incorporated into NAEP. The list below contains the major research issues 
raised by the participants at the conference. Some of the research issues apply to all students, 
e.g., how to ensure that assessments measure more than basic skills and knowledge, yet are 
sufficiently reliable and valid. There are, however, certain issues that are specific to LEP students. 
Many of these issues have been discussed in prior sections of this paper. 

• What is the most meaningful way to conceptualize English, proficiency? What are 
the requisite levels of proficiency in different dimensions of English for LEP 
students to participate in (unmodified) English-only assessments? What are the 
measurement issues associated with the proficiency in those dimensions? 

• How are subject-matter content knowledge and English language proficiency 
related? What are the implications for the development of better assessments of 
students’ content knowledge? 

• What modifications can be made in large-scale assessments (both in the 
assessments themselves and in the procedures u.sed to administer the assessments) 
to incorporate more LEP students? What do these modifications do to the 
reliability and validity of the assessments? How do we determine which LEP 
students take which assessments (by student background, language proficiency, 
educational history)? 

• Is it possible and wise to assign (impute) scores to LEP students based on 
information about their background (such as language proficiency, educational 
history, and academic achievement)? If so, what background variables will best 
predict student outcomes, both on NAEP and in academic settings? 

• How does one meaningfully measure opportunity to learn? For example, can 
background variables be used in coordination with student scores to assess 
opportunity to learn for LEP students? 

• How best can data be reported for LEP students, given methodological problems 
discussed in this paper? 

Participants recommended reviewing former studies to find out more about which 
background variables are most predictive of language proficiency. The 1982 English Language 
Proficiency Study funded by the Department of Education and conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census is an example of such a study. 

Participants recommended that an advisory committee he established to provide on^oin^ 
advic-' to NCES on LEP student assessment issues and to review ongoing research and make 
recommendations on research needs. 
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Monitoring 



It is critical to monitor the exclusion of LEP students, ensuring that all LEP students who 
are capable of participating do so. For district personnel (who will make determinations on 
whether and how to test students), clear and unambiguous decision trees on assessment guidelines 
and procedures might ensure a more systematic approach to LEP student inclusion. A specific 
person in each district might be required to sign off for each student who is excluded and to 
provide additional assessment information about the student. Follow-up studies on excluded 
students might provide additional information about assessment procedures and modifications that 
might be developed or improved. 



Conclusion 



The working meeting raised many issues about how to include LEP students in the NAEP 
and other national assessments but provided little resolution. Clearly the conference participants 
felt that the most important criteria in this work was the goal of a fair and accurate assessment of 
what students know and can do. This has serious implications in how assessments are developed, 
administered, and reported. The meeting pointed to areas which will immediately benefit from 
further research — such as the development of a definition which can be applied consistently 
across states and schools of what constitutes limited English proficiency. Once this definition is 
available, its implementation requires appropriate measures to determine if an individual student is 
LEP and secondly, such measures could be used to determine how to assess individual students. 
One promising avenue for these measures would be computer adaptive testing. Other areas 
needing further research are development and testing of modifications and adaptations to 
assessments for LEP students. The conference participants felt that, even for Spanish language 
background students, translation of assessments into Spanish was no easy panacea for LEP 
students because of limitations in student content knowledge and differences in proficiency in 
Spanish. Finally, participants recommended that an advisory committee be established to provide 
ongoing advice to NCES on LEP student assessment issues, to review ongoing research, and to 
make recommendations on research needs. 
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Agenda (Continued) 
Inclusion of L.E.P. Students in NAEP 
N.C.E.S., Room 326 
December 5-6, 1994 



Tuesday, December 6 



8:30-9:00 
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At some point in the morning, Ron Hamblcton will briefly discuss his experience with intern.ational 
assessments. 
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